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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  tiPOtT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TIENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RISEAICH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trmtds  and  Issues 


Fcsleral  BiaMey  i«  ■eedcd  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  according  to  a  secret  report  under  study  by 
President  Eisenhower’s  Commission  on  Inter-govem- 
mental  Relations.  The  report,  prepared  by  a  15-man 
subcommittee  of  the  Commission,  includes  this  state¬ 
ment:  “We  have  been  unable  to  find  a  state  which 
cannot  afford  to  make  more  money  available  to  its 
schools  or  which  is  economically  unable  to  support 
an  adequate  school  system.”  Also  recommended:  the 
Federal  Government  get  out  of  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  withdraw  most  of  its  contributions  to  vocational 
location,  and  stay  clear  of  any  aid  for  community 
libraries.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Samuel 
W.  Brownell,  a  member  of  the  group,  is  understood 
to  be  in  agreement  with  major  recommendations. 

Gdacators  took  sharp  issue  with  the  report 
of  the  President’s  Commission.  Delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  in  Chicago  were  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  that  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  was  on  the  committee.  ‘“The  report  is  contrary 
to  iSresident  Eisenhower’s  own  stand  in  proposing  a 
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Federal  aid  bill,”  said  Herbert  D.  Welte,  president 
of  the  AACTE.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  New  Yt^  U.,  told 
delegates  that  the  only  conclusion  to  be  reached  from 
the  report  was  that  “the  practice  of  having  babies  is  an 
intolerable,  expensive  hobby  which  must  M  abolished.” 

*‘Tke  hour  deinuuds  a  bill  uf  rights”  for 

teachers.  Sen.  Lister  Hill  told  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  ^hool  Administrators  convention  in  St.  Louis 
{see  p.  3).  Needed,  said  Sen.  Hill,  is  a  Bill  of  Rights 
“guaranteeing  a  salary  which  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  enjoy  a  good  standard  of  living,  to  permit  recrea¬ 
tion  and  travel,  continued  study  and  educational 
growth,  and  provide  security  in  old  age.”  And,  said 
the  Senator,  this  Bill  of  Ri^ts  must  go  further.  “It 
must  recognize  the  essential  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
teacher  and  assure  full  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community— outside  the  classroom.  ’The 
teacher  must  be  protected  from  the  unprincipled 
demagogic  attacks  that  fetter  the  mind,  breed  sus¬ 
picion  and  fear,  and  threaten  the  very  destruction  of 
free  public  education.” 

SoaEhern  states  neeil  fe«ieral  aid  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses  in  ending  segregation  in  schools,  says  George 
Meany,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Many  Southern  communities,  he  pointed  out,  face 
heavy  expenses  in  switching  from  separate  facilities 
for  Negro  and  white  children  to  single  schools  for 
both.  But,  he  told  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  in  Atlantic  City,  the  AFL  is  “absolutely  opposed” 
to  any  aid  to  states  trying  to  evade  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  by  turning  “the  public  school  system  into 
a  private  school  system.” 

Tbere  Is  weakness  la  IJ.  S.  ealleges  and 

universities,  says  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  but  it  is  not 
that  they  breed  Communists.  “It  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  they  do,”  he  asserted.  The  real  weakness  in  high¬ 
er  education.  Sen.  Fulbright  said,  lies  in  its  failure 
“to  keep  intact  as  a  unifying  point  for  the  imdergradu- 
ate  ...  a  sense  of  the  intellectual  community  leading 
to  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  human  experience.”  The 
Senator  spoke  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education,  sponsored  by  the  Association  for 
Higher  Education,  in  Chicago  (see  p.  5). 
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At  the  Central  Region  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  St.  Louis,  February  26  -  March  2. 


WHAT  THEY  SAID  .  .  . 


We  now  know  that  the  information 
and  understanding  individuals  and 
groups  have  about  a  public  ofiBce 
effect  very  realistically  the  functions 
of  the  position.  If  most  people  at¬ 
tribute  very  little  importance  and 
status  to  the  position  of  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  the  man  who  holds 
this  position  will  have  the  odds 
against  his  exerting  much  effective 
leadership  for  education.  Thus  the 
following  questions  were  raised:  Who 
are  these  publics?  What  do  they 
know  about  schools?  What  opinions 
and  value  judgments  about  schools 
do  they  have?  What  effects  do  these 
opinions  and  attitudes  have  on  public 
education  and  school  administration? 
Pursuit  of  answers  to  these  questions 
has  been  productive.  We  have  heard 
a  county  commissioner  say,  "I  want 
a  board  member  who  comes  to  me 
about  important  matters.”  We  have 
heard  a  member  of  a  city  council  say, 
“A  good  board  member  is  a  success¬ 
ful  businessman  who  is  tight  fisted— 
knows  how  to  handle  money.”  A 
superintendent  has  said,  "Why  is  there 
always  such  a  gap  between  what  I 
want  to  do  and  what  I'm  able  to  get 
done.”  We  have  talked  to  parents 
who  didn’t  know  there  was  a  board 
of  education  or  a  superintendent  of 
schools. 

— E.  C.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Southern  States  Co¬ 
operative  Program  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration. 

•  •  • 

I  am  not  unconscious  of  the  difiB- 
culties  of  trying  to  maintain  two  or 
more  standards  of  work  in  the  same 
school  but  I  am  sure  that  in  both 
high  school  and  college  we  ought  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  more  chal- 
lenmng  woHc  for  the  superior  student 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  caiL  Pro¬ 
grams  of  various  kinds  have  been 
started  on  an  experimental  basis  over 
the  country  including  rapid  promo¬ 
tion  and  early  entrance  to  college  for 
the  ve^  superior  student  and  college 
credit  for  extra  work  in  certain  speci¬ 
fied  courses  in  high  schools  where  the 
examinations  are  set  by  the  university. 
All  of  these  plans  are  based  upon  a 
belief  for  which  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  for  the  really  brilliant 
student  the  time  in  going  through  high 
school  and  college  couM  be  reduced 
by  as  much  as  two  years.  It  would 
be  safer  to  say  that  for  some  it  could 
be  reduced  to  two  years  and  for 
others,  one. 

—Acting  Pres.  Elmer  EUis., 
V.  of  Missouri. 


As  a  Government,  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  not  only  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies;  we  are  committed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  formulation  of  uieir 
policies,  to  help  improve  and  strength¬ 
en  them  in  their  woric;  in  short,  to 
support  them.  This  is  a  national 
policy,  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
and  implemented  by  the  President. 
This  is  an  area  of  action  in  which 
only  a  naticmal  policy  could  operate. 

But  in  the  realm  of  education  we 
have  no  national  policy,  and  as  to 
education  about  the  United  Nations 
system  we  need  ncme.  Temporan' 
fears  and  local  agitation  may  occa¬ 
sionally  obscure  the  proper  course  for 
a  school  or  for  a  single  teacher,  but 
the  right  to  knowledge  cannot  long 
be  withheld  or  tumra  aside  in  a 
society  of  free  men.  And  tiie  right 
to  know  includes  the  right  to  know 
as  much  about  the  UN  system  as  the 
teacher  can  present  or  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover. 

—Exec.  Sec.  Max  McCul¬ 
lough,  U.  S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO. 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  anybody  or 
any  group  of  people  to  set  themselves 
up  as  protectors  of  the  schools  from 
the  standpoint  of  disallowing  the  right 
of  the  teacher  to  teach  and  the  pupil 
to  be  taught  any  matter  of  sociologi¬ 
cal,  national  or  international  concern. 
We  must  know  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  if  we  are  to  be  free.  We  need 
never  be  afraid  that  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines  will  seize  upon  the  people  if 
they  are  brought  out  into  the  li^t 
of  day.  We  can  always  trust  the 
truth  to  sustain  itself.  A  lie,  says  an 
old  German  proverb,  cannot  run  very 
far  for  it  has  short  legs.  I  believe 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  child  can  always  be  trusted 
to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
error,  and  especially  when  he  is  taught 
by  honest,  upright,  sturdy  American 
citizens,  such  as  constitute  the  great 
teaching  profession  in  the  United 
States.  I  must  also  say,  not  as  a 
clergyman,  but  as  an  American  who 
understands  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  must  never  forget  that 
this  nation  was  established,  as  Lincoln 
said  “under  God.”  The  American 
public  schools  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  have  taugdit,  not  in  any  sectarian 
or  any  denominational  way,  that  God 
is  in  the  stream  of  history,  that  our 
freedoms  are  from  God,  that  the 
sacred  philosophy  of  human  personal¬ 
ity  that  made  this  nation  is  from  God, 
that  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United 
States  is  rooted  in  the  God  phisoso- 


phy.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
in  America,  we  detach  our  national 
roots  from  die  firm  soil  in  which  they 
originally  grew,  namely,  the  soil  of 
spiritual  understanding,  this  nation 
cannot  endure.  We  believe  in  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  but 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  the  state  from  God. 

—Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Pastor 
Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
N.Y.C. 

•  •  • 

Perhaps  the  first  step  that  we  should 
take  as  superintendents  of  schook 
would  be  to  make  a  job  analysis  of 
our  own  jobs  and  to  evaluate  how  well 
we  are  meeting  the  requirements.  We 
should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
school  administrators  must  maintain 
vision  and  balance,  an  attainment 
which  will  require  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  devotion  to  duty  based  on 
hi^  moral  principles  and  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  values.  This  suggests  that  the 
superintendent  must  fi^  himself  from 
the  “kitchen  detail”  for  a  part  of  the 
time.  Otherwise,  he  will  not  find  time 
to  think  creatively  or  to  plan  effective¬ 
ly.  His  chief  contribution  will  grow 
out  of  his  ability  to  lead  others  into  a 
greater  understanding  of  how  people 
can  live  and  work  together  more 
effectively. 

—Supt.  Henry  I.  Willett, 
Richmond,  Va. 

•  •  • 

No  one  architect  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  knowledge  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Some  architects  follow  tried 
ways  because  they  do  not  like  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  school  district's 
money.  Other  architects  are  just 
plainly  in  the  rut.  There  are  a  few 
simple  principles  with  which  prac¬ 
tically  eveiyone  is  familiar,  which  not 
only  cut  down  the  first  cost  of  the 
building  but  also  frequently  help  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  maintenance.  I 
would  say  the  first  principle  is  not  to 
rush  the  architect.  He  must  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  study  the 
problem  and  carefully  put  all  the  data 
together.  Insist  on  time  for  review 
of  the  plans  at  every  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Make  as  many  decisions  as 
possible  early  so  that  the  architect 
does  not  have  to  continuously  make 
changes  in  the  plans  .  .  .  Decreasing 
the  number  of  trades  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  by  careful  selection  of 
materiak  may  prove  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing.  A  more  careful  selection  of  na¬ 
tive  materiak  or  materiak  from  a 
source  close  to  the  construction  job 
can  definitely  help  lower  the  cost. 
A  careful  study  of  new  materiak  and 
their  proper  use  in  construction  can 
rove  very  beneficial.  Most  architects 
o  not  have  the  time  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  vast  suppk  of  new 
materiak  that  are  finding  their  way 
to  market. 

—Paul  W.  Seagers,  Indiana 
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•  Administration 

Sapervisors  mast  It  oat”  when  relation¬ 

ships  with  teachers  become  tangled,  says  Stephen 
Corey,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  “Put  yourself 
in  the  teacher’s  place.  Dr.  Corey  urges  administra¬ 
tors,  to  determine  whether  a  disagreement  has  resulted 
in  hurt  to  “self  respect  or  ego.”  If  it  has,  “unproduc¬ 
tive”  action  will  result.  Socio-drama  Techniques,  Dr. 
Corey  believes,  can  prove  valuable  aids  in  solving 
such  problems. 

Most  persons  do  what  seems  right  to  them  at  the 
time.  But,  Dr.  Corey  points  out,  “all  too  frequently 
we  don’t  get  at  the  hidden  resentment  which  causes 
resistance  in  interpersonal  relationships.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  our  own 
behavior.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Now  Is  the  Time,  by  Lillian  Smith.  Dell  Books,  200  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  126p.  Bibliography.  Paper.  2Sc.  (The  iob  re¬ 
quired  to  implement  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  segrega¬ 
tion.  Timely  and  vital.) 

Education  Directory,  1954-55,  Part  One:  Federal  Government 
and  States.  HEW,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  S6p.  Paper.  25c.  (Inctudea:  Office 
of  Education,  Principal  State  School  Officers,  Executive  Officers, 
State  Library  Extension  Agencies,  Principal  Education  Officers, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

“Fall  1954  Statistics  on  Enrollment,  Teachers,  and  Schoolhous¬ 
ing  in  Full-Time  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Day 
Schools,"  by  Samuel  Schloss  and  Carol  ]oy  Hobson.  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  4p.  Mimeo.  Free.  (Revised.) 


•  Rhiiagophy  and  GadMs 

Edncation  needs  an  ‘‘open  door,”  believes 
Theodore  M.  Greene.  “If  it  is  important  for  man  to 
explore  his  total  environment  as  extensively  and  pro¬ 
foundly  as  possible,  it  follows  that  education  should 
provide  maximum  opportunity  and  encouragement  for 
such  exploration,”  he  continues.  No  doors  to  reality 
should  be  closed  by  a  priori  fiat  or  social  prejudice; 
no  type  of  experience  should  be  initially  suspect  or 
prematurely  judged;  no  specific  hypotheses  or  beliefs 
should  be  initially  condemned.  “Every  student 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  encouraged  to  explore 
all  available  points  of  view,  all  of  man’s  generic  ex¬ 
periences,  all  serious  accounts  of  nature,  man,  and 
God,  as  sympathetically,  eagerly,  and  open-mindedly 
as  possible,”  the  author  believes. 

The  school’s  official  position  should,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  “conscientiously  neutral”  regarding  contro¬ 
versial  issues,  Mr.  Greene  believes.  Its  official  policy 
should  be  to  select,  train,  and  support  teachers  who 
are  people  of  real  stature  and  real  conviction.  These 
teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  state  their  owm 
deepest  convictions  on  controversial  matters  in  all 
relevant  contexts,  “provided  only  that  they  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  their  students,  at  all  educational 
levels,  that  these  are  merely  their  informed  convictions 
(and  never  the  truth)  and  that  each  student  must. 
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as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  develop  his  own  con¬ 
victions  and  live  by  them  at  his  own  risk.”  In  short, 
Mr.  Greene  points  out,  “the  more  resolutely  the  school 
espouses  this  ideal,  and  the  better  its  teachers  exem¬ 
plify  it,  the  more  effectively  will  its  students  be  helped 
to  develop  themselves  into  responsible,  humane 
persons.” 

Modem  Philosophies  and  Education,  ed.  by  Nelson 
B.  Henry.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  Ill.  Paper.  $3.25.  (54th  Yearbook  of  the 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Teachers  oiast  raak  before  gadgets,  says 
LawTence  D.  Haskew,  U.  of  Texas.  “The  goal  is  not 
mimeographed  syllabi,  printed  catalogues,  colored 
sound  movies,  impressive  campuses,  or  buildings  to 
commemorate  the  year  when  Dr.  Big  was  president. 
The  goal  is  teachers.”  It  is  necessary  to  train  good 
teachers,  the  dean  continued.  But  what  happens? 
The  goal  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  educational  trap¬ 
pings  and  ornaments,  he  believes. 

“The  present  shortage  of  teachers  can  awaken  many 
previou^y  disdainful  colleges  to  their  responsibilities 
and  opportunities,”  Dean  Haskew  believes.  “It  can 
rekindle  the  zeal  for  teacher  preparation  which  once 
characterized  many  able  faculty  members  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  can  introduce  into  the  designing  and 
execution  of  school  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  new  ideas  and  new  influences  and  even  some 
new  scholarship.” 

Dean  Haskew  spoke  before  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

Superior  8tndeiit§  are  needed  by  the  teaching 
profession,  believes  Ruth  A.  Stout,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  Association.  A  survey  of  783  colleges  that 
train  teachers,  made  by  Miss  Stout,  shows  these  qual¬ 
ities  as  basic  for  the  good  teacher: 

—Emotional  stability. 

—Moral  and  ethical  fitness. 

—General  intelligence. 

—Demonstrated  ability  to  work  with  children. 

—Professional  interest  and  motivation. 

Miss  Stout  spoke  before  the  convention  of  the 
AACTE  in  Chicago. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
College  and  University  Programs  for  the  Preparation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Exceptional  Children,  ly  Romaine  P.  Mackie  and  Lloyd 
M.  Dunn.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  91p.  Paper.  35c.  (Overview  of  current 
opportunities  and  reports  on  programs  now  in  operation.) 
Dictionary  of  Linguistics,  by  Mario  A.  Pei  and  Frank  Gaynor. 
Philosophical  Lihraru,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  238p.  $6. 

(For  language  teachers.  Definitions  of  terms  appearing  in 
literature  of  the  linguistic  fiM.) 

Studies  in  Education:  1054.  School  of  Education,  Indiana  U. 
Indiana  U.  Bookstore,  Bloomington.  242p.  Paper.  $1.  (Thetis 
abstracts.) 
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•  Curriculum 

Key  to  corricolom  materials:  The  philosophy 
of  a  curriculum  materials  center  rests  on  organization, 
accessibility,  and  usability,  says  Don  A.  Walter  in 
March  Instructor.  The  materials  center,  he  continues, 
“must  have  a  purpose  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
school.”  Time  spent  in  planning  and  organizing  will 
prove  its  worth. 

Actually,  only  a  part  of  the  materials  can  be  col¬ 
lected.  “Most  of  your  resources  will  be  described  and 
indexed  so  that  in  the  future,  pupils  and  teachers  will 
know  where  to  look  for  information.”  No  one  class¬ 
room,  Mr.  Walker  points  out,  can  ever  hope  to  hold 
all  its  resources.  *‘But  an  organized  file  can  be  a 
continuing  dynamic  educational  process  for  regular 
use  and  improvement.” 

CURRENT  READING  OP  SPECIAL  INTEREST  ~ 

School  Music  Handbook,  by  Peter  W.  Dyketna  and  Hannah 
M.  Cundiff.  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston  6,  Mass.  669p.  Index.  $5.  (New  edition.  For  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  music  supervisors  in  the  grades  and  junior 
high  school.  Material  has  been  recasted  and  enlarged. ) 
School  Library  Standards:  1954,  by  Nora  E.  Beust.  HEW, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
43p.  Paper.  20c.  (Digests  of  standards  used  by  4  regional 
associations  and  by  state  departments  of  education.  Included: 
brief  account  of  development  of  standards.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

WlieB  citizeHS  view  school  problems,  they 
should  be  aware  there  are  two  major  alternatives  in 
sight,  says  Maurice  D.  Bement.  “One  is  not  to  solve 
them  at  all.  The  other  is  for  a  small  group  of  inter¬ 
ested— sometimes  self-interested— laymen  and  school¬ 
men  to  impose  a  solution  on  an  apathetic  public.” 
The  latter  solution,  says  Mr.  Bement,  is  often  attrac¬ 
tive.  “When  it  works,  it  wastes  little  time  or  effort 
and  doesn’t  go  asking  for  trouble.” 

The  trouble  with  the  second  alternative  is  that  it 
is  dangerous.  “It  is  dangerous  as  is  any  undemocratic 
procedure.”  Its  chief  fault,  says  Mr.  Bement,  is  that 
it  fosters  an  uninformed  community,  encourages 
people  to  feel  they  have  no  stake  in  die  schools, 

“The  basic  reason  for  working  together,  then,  is  to 
create  a  well-informed  public,  a  community  that 
knows  and  cares  about  its  schools.”  School  and  com¬ 
munity  should  work  together,  says  the  author,  “to 
make  sure  that  the  schools  reflect  mrectly  a  consensus 
of  the  best  thinking.” 

“Working  Together  in  the  Community”  appears  in 
March  Educatiorud  Leadership. 

If  ehildreH  are  to  weather  storms  ahead, 
home  and  school  must  cooperate  more  closely  in  their 
development.  Too  often,  continues  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Chaplains  Charles  I.  Carpenter,  parents  minimize 
pressures  that  changing  world  conmtions  will  put  on 
their  youngsters  by  the  time  they  reach  college  age. 
Home  and  school  must  cooperate,  Gen.  Carpenter 


believes,  in  developing  young  people  who  will  be 
morally  and  emotionally  strong  enough  to  meet 
stresses  ahead. 

“The  future  international  relationships  of  the 
United  States  can  hinge  on  what  we  do  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  people  faced  with  induction,”  he  points 
out,  “Young  Americans  in  uniform  are  among  our 
most  active  ‘ambassadors  abroad,’  especially  in  their 
daily  contacts  with  the  common  people.” 

Ability  to  make— and  act  on— sound  judgments  of 
right  and  wrong,  wholesome  interests,  and  die  capac¬ 
ity  and  desire  to  seek  out  the  best  in  new  surroundings 
are  qualities  which  young  people  must  develop  both 
at  home  and  in  school,  he  says. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Dynamics  of  School-Ccmununity  Relationships,  by  Roald 
F.  Campbell  and  John  A.  Ramseyer.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  70  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  205n.  Index.  $3.95.  (Analysis  of  citizen 

participation  in  public  education.  Written  for  laymen" and 
educators. ) 

A  Father  Looks  at  Progressive  Education,  by  Gladwin  Hill. 
National  School  Public  Relations  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Paper.  25c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  the  Atlantic.  Colorful  article  underscoring  a 
father's  conviction  that  the  schools  give  the  child  more  today 
than  ever  before.) 

Facts  of  Life  for  Children,  ed.  by  Adie  Suehsdorf.  Maco,  480 
Legington  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  96p.  Paper.  50c.  (By  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America.  For  parents  who  want  to  know 
what  to  tell  their  children  about  sex.) 


•  Student  Activities 

Yoangsters  mast  be  ‘‘geaaiae  partners’’  in 

community  affairs,  according  to  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
Secretary,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"I  have  a  deep  conviction,”  said  Mrs.  Hobby,  “that  one 
of  tibe  best  ways  the  community  can  help  the  younger 
generation  find  themselves  is  to  get  rid  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  artificial  distinction  that  earlier  gen¬ 
erations  drew  between  the  ‘younger’  and  the  ‘adult’ 
generations.  Let’s  have  done  with  the  notion  that  all 
wisdom  resides  in  persons  over  21  years  of  age,  in 
adult  property  and  job  holders.” 

Community  life  will  be  enriched  only  when  full  use 
of  the  resources  of  youth  is  made,  Mrs.  Hobby  be¬ 
lieves.  “It  is  one  thing  to  provide  the  physical 
mechanism  —  health,  education,  recreation,  and  simi¬ 
lar  facilities  —  for  the  maturing  of  youth  in  the  com¬ 
munity,”  she  said.  “It  is  another,  and  perhaps  more 
important,  to  establish  the  intangible  factor  —  the 
psychological  acceptance  of  youth  as  part  of  the 
community.” 

Mrs.  Hobby  spoke  at  the  seventh  annual  Barnard 
Forum  in  New  York. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Group  Work  and  Community  Organization:  1953-1954.  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  104p.  $2.25.  (Important:  “Eun/uaHtig 
the  Individual  Member  in  the  Group,"  by  Henry  S.  Maas. 
Results  of  a  study  of  two  groups  of  seven-year-olds,  members 
of  a  YMCA  dub.) 


Education  Summary  •  March 


HIGHER  EDUCATION:  MEANING  AND  MISSION 

Quotations  from  the  Tenth  National  Conference  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  February  28-  March  2. 

The  over-all  difficulty  which  stands  will  be  aggravated  by  increasing  en- 
in  the  way  of  achieving  freedom  rollments,  principally  because  the  re- 
through  education  stems  from  the  fact  lationship  between  supply  and  demand 
that  ^ucation  is  a  process  of  learning  in  the  academic  world  will  have  been 
^vith  older  persons  standing  in  the  rudely  and  rapidly  disturbed.  It  will 
position  of  teachers  of  yoimger.  At  become  more  difficult  to  solve  because 
every  level  of  maturity,  from  kinder-  good  teachers,  good  administrators 
garten  to  graduate  school,  the  prob-  imd  excellent  facilities  will  be  in  rela- 
1^  is  with  us;  how  can  older  persons  lively  short  supply.  It  will  not,  how- 
and  young  persons  work  together  in  ever,  differ  very  much  in  kind  from 
actual  freraom  for  anybody,  when  the  problem  in  maintaining  the  quality 
the  younger  are  in  the  process  of  of  raucation  in  more  normal  times, 
learning  what  the  older  are  supposed  whatever  they  are,  though  it  may 
already  to  know?  If  the  teacher  does  differ  in  degrm. 
not  know  more  than  the  student,  by  —Dean  Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr., 

what  right  does  he  draw  his  salary  Rutgers  U. 


The  over-all  difficulty  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  achieving  freedom 
through  education  stems  from  the  fact 
that  location  is  a  process  of  learning 
^vith  older  persons  standing  in  the 
position  of  teachers  of  yoimger.  At 
every  level  of  maturity,  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  graduate  school,  the  prob- 
1^  is  with  us;  how  can  older  persons 
and  young  persons  work  together  in 
actual  freraom  for  anybody,  when 
the  younger  are  in  the  process  of 
learning  what  the  older  are  supposed 
already  to  know?  If  the  teacher  does 
not  know  more  than  the  student,  by 
what  right  does  he  draw  his  salary 
as  a  teacher?  And  if  he  does  know 
more,  then  why  not  teach  it?  How 
much  freedom  should  the  pupil  have 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  accept 
the  multiplication  table?  If  a  teacher 
knows  the  difference  between  ri^t 
and  wrong  in  a  given  situation,  \ray 
not  instruct  the  younger  learner  cor¬ 
rectly?  And  if  we  admit  that  in 
some  circumstances  the  teacher  who 
knows  the  answers  should  lead  the 
student  to  accept  them,  then  where 
do  we  draw  the  line?  And  how  can 
you  call  it  freedom,  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  free  only  to  learn  what  die 
teacher  teaches?  None  of  these  are 
easy  questions.  They  are  less  easily 
answred  in  general  terms  than  in  each 
specific  instance  as  it  arises.  Never¬ 
theless.  it  is  possible  to  suggest  basic 
general  ideas  which  can  give  guidance 
to  teacher  and  student  alike.  T^e 
student  should  be  permitted  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  assume  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  it  is  appropriate  for  him 
to  have  at  his  level  of  maturity.  Ma¬ 
turing,  of  course,  is  not  a  straight-line 
process:  it  often  zig-zags,  with  ups 
and  downs  in  the  learning  curve. 
Neither  is  it  geared  precisely  to  the 
calendar:  a  child  of  five  may  be  more 
niuture  in  stnne  respects  than  he  is 
later  at  twelve  or  at  eighteen,  ^^at 
must  be  done  is  to  give  each  pupil 
and  student  the  responsibility  which 
goes  with  his  level  of  materity  at  any 
moment,  and  therefore  to  give  him 
the  freedoms  which  go  with  those  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Frequently,  this  will 
mean  conflict.  Learners,  like  teachers, 
often  think  that  freedom  means  merely 
liberty.  They  want  the  freedom 
without  the  responsibility. 

Pres.  Buell  G.  Gallagher, 
The  City  College  of  New 
York. 

•  •  • 

It  does  not  set  m  to  me  that  the 
problem  of  mauitaining  hi^  educa¬ 
tional  qusdity  is  a  problem  vmich  faces 
us  only  because  we  are  facing  greatly 
increased  enrollments.  It  is  a  problem 
which  is  with  us  now,  would  to  with 
us  were  enrollments  declining  rather 
than  increasing,  and  requires  continu¬ 
ous  and  unremitting  attention.  It 


Many  predictions  have  been  made 
about  the  “tidal  wave  of  students” 
now  arriving  on  the  campus  and  the 
resultant  mounting  prrmlems  that 
higher  education  will  face.  Most 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  de¬ 
mands  for  space  and  equipment,  with 
only  somewhat  casual  inclusion  of  the 
problem  of  securing  sufficient,  well- 
qualified  teachers.  Elementary  and 
secondary  educators  have  perhaps 
given  more  thorough  expression  to  the 
oncoming  and  present  needs  for  teach¬ 
ers  than  have  those  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Yet  a  teacher  for  the  secondary 
schools  can  be  prepared  in  half  the 
time  required  to  train  an  instructor 
for  a  mraical  or  dental  school,  or  for 
departments  of  psycholo^,  or  ac¬ 
tuarial  science,  for  exam^. 

—Arthur  L.  Brandon,  U.  of 
Michigan. 

•  •  • 

Students  enrolling  in  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  in  mum-piunpose  univer¬ 
sities  need  to  be  told  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  programs  in  teacher  rau- 
cation.  In  too  many  cases  these  are 
noted  only  by  accident.  Your  analyst 
was  confused,  and  suspects  the  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  are  even  more  so, 
finding  in  one  state  university  three 
distinct  programs  for  preparing  hi^ 
.school  history  teachers.  And  he 
found  that  the  professors  in  charge  of 
each  of  these  programs  were  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  the  others  on  the 
same  campus.  A  cursory  examination 
of  the  catalogues  of  many  liberal  arts 
colleges,  colleges  which  are  certified 
to  prepare  teachers,  revealed  that 
most  of  them  failed  to  list  a  teacher- 
education  curriculum  in  their  cata¬ 
logue. 

—Richard  G.  Browne, 

Illinois  Teachers  College 
Board. 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  age  is 
that  we  are  turning  out  of  our  collies 
and  professional  schools  a  generation 
of  trainees  whose  conception  of  the 
totality  of  reality  and  exi>erience  is 
distressingly  foreshortened.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  of  our  graduates 


who  suppose  that  the  only  reality  one 
can  be  sure  of,  is  that  encounters  be¬ 
tween  the  jaws  of  micrometer  calipers 
or  on  the  pans  of  a  chemical  balance. 
As  a  physicist,  I  find  myself  embar¬ 
rassed  continually  by  the  necessity  of 
having  to  ^  to  convince  students  who 
have  majored”  in  physics  that  there 
is  objectivity,  or  reality,  or  certainty 
outsiae  of  physics,  or  the  natural 
sciences.  Too  often  students  of  the 
sciences  and  technologies  get  a 
thorou^ly  incomplete  and  distorted 
view  of  thinn.  I  would  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  Uiat  very  often  their  cur¬ 
ricula  are  crammed  so  full  of  learning 
situations  directly  related  to  their  spe¬ 
cialities  that  there  simply  is  no  real 
opportunity  for  them  to  encounter 
anything  else  in  a  truly  revelatory 
sense.  Nor  is  the  situation  significant- 
Iv  different  for  large  numbers  of  stu- 
oents  of  the  humanities  or  the  social 
sciences.  They  are  just  as  lopsided— 
if  not  more  so,  alas. 

—Dean  Harold  K.  Schilling, 
Pennsylvania  State  U. 

•  •  • 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree  that 
any  economic  disability  responsible 
for  our  top  high  school  graduates'  not 
going  to  college  should  be  removed. 
At  the  same  time,  further  studies  of 
motivation  must  be  made  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  our  most  able 
yoimg  people  can  be  influenced  to  go 
to  cml^e.  I  would  stress  the  fact, 
liowever,  that  these  college  opTOrtuni- 
ties  must  not  be  limited  to  those  of 
superior  intellectual  capacities,  as  the 
statement  of  the  Commission  on  Fi¬ 
nancing  Hij^er  Education  implies. 
We  should,  for  example,  provide 
hi^er  education  opportunities  for  all 
those  possessing  “unusual  talent”  in 
the  creative  fields  of  art,  music, 
drama,  etc. 

—Pres.  Francis  H.  Horn, 
Pratt  Institute. 

•  •  • 

An  institution  of  higher  learning  is 
unique  in  its  functions,  in  its  opera¬ 
tions,  in  the  scope  of  its  responsibility, 
in  its  professional  and  technical  char¬ 
acter  and  in  the  absolute  necessity 
for  freedom  of  action  and  freedom 
from  partisan  and  political  influence. 
Too  often  this  has  been  reluctantly 
admitted  with  the  accompanying  ex¬ 
cuse  that  controls  are  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  other  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
interfering  unduly  in  the  operation  of 
higher  education  and  particularly  in 
the  free  exercise  of  its  unique  nme- 
tions.  College  presidents  have  learned, 
however,  to  view  such  a  benevolent 
attitude  with  skepticism.  'They  would 
know,  even  if  they  had  not  learned 
by  experience,  that  where  there  are 
restrictions  in  financial  and  related 
matters  other  types  of  restrictions  ivill 
follow  or  will  accrue  as  an  indirect 
result. 

—Vice  Pres.  Leo  M.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

U.  of  Keraucky. 
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School  Plant 


Look  carefully  at  arckitects,  warns  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors.  Before 
selecting  a  school  architect,  says  the  Bulletin,  these 
points  ^ould  be  considered: 


points  ^ould  be  considered: 

—What  are  the  details  of  his  plan  and  practice  of 
supervision?  “Supervision  of  actual  construction  after 
the  project  is  well  underway  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  neglected  areas  in  school  construc¬ 
tion.” 

—What  is  the  architect's  record  as  to  the  number 
of  bids  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  on  past  buildings? 
Some  architects  are  extremely  skillful  in  interesting 
reputable  contractors  in  making  bids  —  some  are  not. 
“You  will  get  a  better  price  if  competition  is  spirited 
among  construction  companies,”  the  Bulletin  points 
out. 

—What  is  the  architect’s  standing  with  other  archi¬ 
tects?  “If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  advice  from  one 
architect  who  is  not  interested  in  your  contract,  you 
may  be  able  to  get  estimates  of  his  evaluation  of 
specific  buildings  built  by  a  specific  architect.” 

—What  is  the  architect’s  record  for  adapting  com¬ 
munity  needs  to  the  community  pocketbook? 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Solar-Selecting  Class  Block  No.  80-F.  Kimble  Glass  Co., 
Toledo  1,  Ohio.  4p.  Paper.  Free.  (Brochure  illustrating 
features  of  new  glass  block  designed  for  southern  exposures. 
Included:  table  of  light  predictions  for  14  major  cities.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Pupils  can  be  ^^perfect”  if  they  are  marked  on 
the  basis  of  their  abilities  to  achieve,  says  Supt.  Paul 
M.  Grafton,  Monmouth,  Ill.  By  using  the  number 
“100”  to  designate  the  child’s  innate  capacity  to  suc¬ 
ceed— “and  not  the  arbitrary  achievement  in  subject 
matter  as  it  is  commonly  used”— an  entirely  different 
meaning  is  thus  given  to  the  mark  of  “perfection,” 
Supt.  Grafton  points  out 

With  this  new  standard,  he  continues,  anyone  can 
reach  the  goal  of  perfection  because  what  it  does  is 
rated  against  his  ovm  capacity  to  achieve.  “What  a 
terrific  stimulus  this  system  can,  be  to  the  average 
and  below-average  children  who  heretofore  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  low  and  the  failing  marks,”  he  observes. 
As  for  the  bright  child,  “no  opportunity  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  him  to  continue  his  record  of  high 
scholastic  achievement.”  Furthermore,  says  Supt. 
Grafton,  this  system  will  permit  teachers  to  mark 
more  able  pupfis  with  a  B  (or  85)  to  tell  them  and 
their  parents  that  they  were  not  working  up  to  their 
maximum  ability.  “Gertainly  this  ought  to  a  shock 
to  the  more  able  pupils  and  a  stimulus  to  them  to 
work  at  a  higher  level  of  effort,”  he  believes. 

“This  Is  the  Way  Pupils  Should  Be  Marked”  ap¬ 
pears  in  March  American  School  Board  Journal. 


T*  kill  interest  in  a  book,  require  the  class  to 
linger  too  long  over  it,  says  a  new  pamphlet.  “The 


reading  that  takes  place  in  some  English  classes  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  and 
students  are  marooned  on  a  desert  island,  with  only 
one  volume  to  last  until  rescue  arrives,  says  the  book¬ 
let.  A  work  of  literature,  to  be  grasped  and  enjoyed 
by  adolescents,  “probably  should  be  read  within  a 
week.”  If  it  takes  longer,  the  value  may  be  lost. 

According  to  sjjecialists,  teen-agers  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  read  for  the  fun  of  talking  about 
what  they  read  and  of  knowing  what  they  like  and 
do  not  like  in  books.  “Discussions  that  give  young 
people  insights  into  personal  and  social  problems  can 
come  out  of  the  common  experience  of  reading  even 
a  superficial  and  trivial  book,  and  sharing  opinions 
and  ideas  about  it.”  But,  the  pamphlet  continues, 
well-intentioned  teachers  may  actually  interfere  with 
establishing  good  reading  habits  bwause  they  so 
often  fail  to  realize  that  a  youngster  “must  learn  to 
read  as  naturally  as  he  wallu  bemre  he  can  begin  to 
profit  from  the  written  word.”  They  persist  in  trying 
to  direct  their  students’  reading  into  “worth-while 
channels.”  A  youngster  must  read  a  good  deal,  says 
the  panmhlet,  before  he  can  handle  the  printed  word 
with  sufficient  skill  to  study  anything,  or  to  appreciate 
the  best  writing. 

The  Development  of  Lifetime  Reading  Habits,  rep. 
by  Jean  D.  Crambs,  R.  R.  Bowker  Go.,  62  W.  45m 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  23p.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies:  50c.  (Report  of  a  conference  called 
by  the  Gommittee  on  Reading  Development.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What  Education  Has  to  Learn  from  Psuchology,”  by  Perciod 
M.  Symonds.  Teachers  College  Recora,  Feb.  1955.  525  W. 
I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  45c.  (Important  synthesis  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  educatiortal  insights.) 


The  Learner 


Mental  health  affeets  delinquency,  R. 

Stewart  Jones,  U.  of  Illinois,  told  the  AASA  Gonven- 
tion  in  St.  Louis.  If  poor  mental  health  is  broadly 
defined,  he  pointed  out,  “the  greatest  amount  of  de¬ 
linquency  is  a  symptom  of  poor  mental  health.”  But, 
he  continued,  there  are  exceptions. 

“Some  children  live  in  an  adult  culture  where  de¬ 
linquency,  as  defined  by  the  broader  culture,  is  the 
expected  mode  of  adjustment.  This  culture  teaches 
the  use  of  fists  and  weapons,  stealing,  and  sexual 
promiscuity,”  he  indicated.  When  these  children  go 
to  school,  or  come  in  contact  with  the  broader  culture, 
“they  are  likely  to  eroerience  much  psychological  con¬ 
flict  among  their  values.”  Thus,  Mr.  Jones  believes, 
even  in  these  cases  poor  mental  health  is  usually  a 
factor  in  delinquency.  'The  majority  of  delinquents, 
however,  are  those  who  are  using  “an  easily  available 
response”  to  achieve  the  satisfaction  of  some  basic 
need. 

Poor  mental  health  alone  does  not  explain  delin¬ 
quency,  according  to  Mr.  Jones.  “There  are  foreign 
cultures  in  which  there  is  much  mental  ill  health  and 
in  which  delinquency  is  virtually  unknown.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  group  where  mental  health  is  the  pre- 
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dominant  factor,  he  believes,  is  in  the  psychopath. 
“These  conscientious  individuals  are  indeed  amoral, 
liiey  are  the  deserted  ones— the  ones  who  have  never 
been  afforded  warmth  or  any  kind  of  affection.”  This 
is  a  relatively  small  group,  however— “at  the  most  only 
a  few  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  delinquents.” 


Learning  and  growing  are  one,  unless  some¬ 
thing  brings  them  into  conflict,  say  Peggy  Brogan  and 
Lorene  K.  Fox  in  a  new  book.  “When  such  a  con¬ 
flict  occurs,”  the  authors  continue,  “the  child  cannot 
change  his  basic  growth  pattern.  He  must  therefore 
moduy  his  learnings  atx>ut  himself  and  his  com¬ 


petency. 

A  school  cannot  tell  a  fifth-^ader,  “Today  you 
begin  to  read  fifth-grade  books.^  That  fifth-grader, 
the  authors  point  out,  may  be  the  boy  who  has  been 
reading  his  father’s  mechanics  magazines  for  more 
than  a  year,  “even  though  he  can’t  get  interested  in 
what  his  school  calls  a  fifth-grade  geography  book.” 
Or  it  may  be  the  child  who  grows  slowly  in  many  ways 
and,  although  he  reads  some  other  materials  success¬ 


fully,  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  particular  book.  “He  may 
be  a  child  whose  development  is  steady,  or  he  may 
be  one  who  grows  in  spurts.” 

Adults  who  try  to  speed  up  the  growth  process  may 
cause  change  that  is  mistaken  for  true  growth,  say 
the  authors.  “To  undermine  a  child’s  confidence  in 
himself  by  making  him  feel  that  something  is  wrong 
with  his  basic  growth  pattern  (over  which  he  has  no 
control)  frequently  produces  unwholesome  change.” 

Helping  Children  Learn,  by  Peggy  Brogan  and 
Lorene  K.  Fox.  World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave., 
Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  380p.  Index.  (A  concept  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  method.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  by  J.  E.  Wallace 
Wallin.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St..  N.Y.  16.  485p.  Index.  $4.50. 
Important:  social  implications  and  consequences  of  mental 
'sfitHency.  Author  is  an  outstanding  authority  in  this  field. 
1^.  of  photographs.) 

School  Arts,  March  1955.  Printers  Building,  Worcester  8, 
Itass.  60c.  (Special  Issue:  Art  and  the  Exceptional  Child. 
Important;  “Art  for  Gifted  Pupils, ”  by  Charles  D.  Gaitskell.) 


•  Vocational-industriat 


Free  choice  or  teacher’s  choice?  Interest 
in  industrial  arts  will  “boom,”  says  Carl  Shafer,  if  the 
teacher  gives  his  students  some  voice  in  choosing 
projects,  while  still  retaining  important  elements  of 
nis  comse  of  study.  He  suggests  this  procedure: 


The  instructor  should  list  skills,  processes,  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  which  he  wishes  to  teach.  His  next  step 
is  to  decide  on  two  or  three  attractive  projects  which 


include  these  fundamentals.  “When  selecting  projects, 
Mr.  Shafer  urges,  “place  yourself  in  the  student’s 
position  and  ask  what  he  would  say  about  them.”  A 
segment  of  the  year’s  time  should  be  allotted  for 
completing  these  required  projects.  'Then,  says  Mr. 
Shafer,  the  teacher  adds  incentive  to  his  course  by 
telling  students  that  they  may  choose  their  own 


projects  after  they  have  completed  the  beginning 
projects. 

“When  the  time  comes  for  free  choice,  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  original  ideas  while  others  will  need 
the  help  of  prints  or  plans,”  the  author  points  out. 
'This,  he  believes,  is  the  teacher’s  opportunity  to  stim¬ 
ulate  his  students’  thinking.  “Dust  those  cobwebs 
from  your  bookshelf  or  provide  a  readily  accessible 
shelf  somewhere  in  the  shop  with  books  for  the  stu¬ 
dents’  use.  Provide  something  new,  something  up  to 
date,  something  modem.” 

“How’s  Your  Student  Interest”  appears  in  March 
School  Shop. 

Make  a  ^^mlaiatare  of  society”  out  of  the 

industrial  arts  shop,  advises  F.  W.  Dalton.  “Since 
education  is  an  aspect  of  life  itself,  the  class  should 
represent  as  many  ‘real’  life  situations  as  is  feasible.” 

An  industrial  arts  program  presents  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  exercise  democratic  principles,  Mr.  Dalton 
believes.  “A  good  program  also  provides  means  for 
contribution  to  many  types  of  individual  efficiencies— 
personal,  social,  and  economic.”  If  democratic  living 
and  right  social  attitudes  are  to  be  a  part  of  industrial 
arts,  instructors  must: 

—Make  their  subject  an  integral  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  give  every  student  an  opportunity 
to  learn  by  doing. 

—Give  the  class  a  voice  in  planning  the  work. 

—Encourage  slow-leaming  students  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  to  the  group  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  achieve  in  terms  of  potential  ability. 

—Let  the  class  serve  as  a  model  of  democratic  and 
social  living. 

Mr.  Dalton’s  article  appears  in  U.  of  Michigan 
School  of  Education  Bulletin. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Farm  Shop  Skills  in  Mechanized  Agriculture,  by  Harry  O. 
Sampson,  Albert  S.  Mowery,  and  Harold  L.  Kugler.  American 
Technical  Society,  848  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  III.  395ip. 
Index.  $4.95.  (Construction,  farm  maintenance,  repair  work. 
Emphasized:  use  of  power  tools  in  farm  operations.) 

•  ReligUm,  Ethiet  and  Values 

Moral  integrity  Is  a  casnalty  of  the  times, 
writes  Virgil  M.  Hancher  in  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly.  “Our  students  have  become  confused  in 
dealing  with  ethical  questions,”  he  continues,  “and 
they  are  confused  because  their  parents  and  teachers 
are  confused.”  What  has  happened,  Mr.  Hancher 
believes,  is  that  old  sanctions  have  disappeared,  no 
new  ones  have  been  found.  “Instead,  mere  is  em¬ 
phasis  on  adjustment  to  the  group,  the  infallibility  of 
the  majority,  the  substitution  or  public  opinion  for 
ethical  understanding  and  moral  guidance.^ 

Needed,  says  Mr.  Hancher,  is  a  revivified  science  of 
ethics,  “perhaps  a  kind  of  secular  Talmud,”  that  will 
aid  in  definition  of  right  conduct  and  application  of 
ethical  and  moral  principles  to  problems  of  daily  life. 
“That  a  school  or  college  is  nonsectarian,  that  it  can- 
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not  be  dominated  by  any  religious  sect,  does  not  even 
imply  that  it  should  be  neutral  in  matters  of  ethical 
or  moral  duty.  To  know  the  right  and  to  act  upon  it 
—this  is  the  concern  of  all.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Religion  and  the  Moral  Life,  by  A.  Campbell  Garnett.  Ronald 
Prest,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  223p.  Index.  $3.50.  (The 
nature  of  religion  and  the  basis  of  Theism.) 

•  Adult  Education 


Adalt  edaeation  can  kelp  tke  cammaaity 

in  a  number  of  ways  if  it  is  well  organized  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  led,  Everett  C.  Preston  believes.  Some 
of  the  ways: 

—It  oflFers  a  second  chance  for  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  elementary  or  secondary  schools  to 
acquire  what  they  have  missed  in  academic  education. 

—It  is  an  effective  means  of  bringing  into  the  schools 
those  who  have  little  personal,  intimate  contact  with 
the  schools.  “This  incfudes  particularly  the  older  per¬ 
sons  in  our  communities.” 

—Adult  education  is  a  unifying  influence  on  the 
community  that  helps  create  gc^  neighbors,  and 
make  new  friends. 

—It  offers  opportunities  to  learn  skills  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  nelp  on  the  job  or  in  adjusting  to  new 
work. 

—It  points  up  new  ways  for  providing  constructive, 
wholesome,  and  healthy  use  of  leisure  time  through 
avocational  interests. 

Dr.  Preston’s  article  appears  in  Feb.  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Review. 

Content  kas  maay  faces,  says  Gardner  Murphy 
in  March  Adult  Leadership.  One  of  the  chief  prob¬ 
lems  in  presenting  content  to  either  adults  or  children 
is  that  the  material  presented  may  “hark  back  to 
earlier  material  in  situations  where  fear,  rage,  or  guilt 
was  involved.”  Or,  continues  the  author,  the  learning 
situation  may  be  surrounded  with  emotion  highly 
irrelevant  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Even  the  simplest  factual  material  may  take  on  a 
threat,  “just  as  tne  child  may  be  delayed  in  reading, 
because  unconsciously  the  words  which  his  big 
brother  is  learning  are  laden  with  terror  to  him,  in 
view  of  his  utter  inability  to  compete  with  this  brilliant 
brother.”  The  adult,  Mr.  Murpny  points  out,  has  no 
fewer,  and  even  more  emotional  associations  with 
factud  material. 

Educators  frequently  assume  that  the  adult  has 
fewer  emotional  associations  “because  the  devices  of 
control  in  the  adult  are  more  elaborate  and  better 
covered.”  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  types 
of  emotional  support  and  emotional  threat  which  are 
“almost  universal  in  given  adult  groups.  “We  can 
be  quite  sure  from  much  practical  experience  that 
recasting  a  sentence  so  as  to  use  different  words  may 
make  the  fact,  let  us  say,  about  human  government  or 
human  reproduction  capable  of  assimilation.  A  group 
of  adults  might  be  enraged,  frightened,  or  shamed  at 
the  same  presentation  if  slightly  differently  phrased.” 


iVete  Classroom  Ifiateriai 


World  Is  At  Potils’  Finger  Tips  .  .  .  with  earth 
curved  relief  maps.  Formed  from  tough,  li^t- 
weight  plastic  .  .  .  each  plaque  weighs  only  14 
ounces  .  .  .  features  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
islands.  23*  x  6*.  Can  be  hung.  Write  Student 
Marketing  Institute,  375  5th  Ave.,  N.Y,  16. 

Junior  Plays  for  All  Occasions  ...  is  title  of 
new  book  by  Mildred  Hark  and  Noel  McQueen. 
Included:  43  one-act,  royalty-free  plays  for  major 
hoUdays  .  .  .  general  use.  For  lower  and  middle- 
grade  age  groups.  Write  Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arhngton 
St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  $4. 

Mathematics  Teachers  May  Want  ...  O.  17. 
Mathematics  Letter.  Intended  for  hi^  school 
students  ...  it  is  sent  to  teachers  only,  for  financial 
reasons.  Print  or  type  address  on  3  x  5  card  .  .  . 
all  names  from  same  school  on  same  card.  Write 
Prof.  Richard  V.  Andree,  Dept,  of  Mathematics, 
U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Free. 

To  Illustrate  Sound  Consumer  Buying  ...  try 
using  The  Most  for  Your  Money.  Film  stresses 
basic  principles  .  .  .  uses  pleasant,  informal  man¬ 
ner.  For  guidance,  home  economics,  business 
courses.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
$85.  On-approval  print  available. 

Youngsters  Will  Appreciate  UNICEF  .  .  .  after 
they  read  Rainbow  Round  the  World,  by  Elizabeth 
Yates.  Stressed:  what  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  is  doing  for  children  in  faraway  countries. 
Told  in  sympathetic,  moving  style.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  730  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind.  174p. 
$2.50. 

To  Teach  Handling  and  Care  of  Tools  ...  try 
Basic  Tools  for  Woodworking,  by  Lee  Frankel. 
Use  of  each  tool  is  illustrate  .  .  .  simple  and 
complex  processes  are  outhne.  Written  at  “how- 
to-do-it"  level.  Emphasized:  special  care  and 
safety  rules  to  follow.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  128p. 

Teen-agers  Find  Insights  on  Parents  .  .  .  from 
viewing  Getting  Along  With  Parents.  Film  ex¬ 
plores  common  problems  high  school  students  face 
in  relations  with  parents  .  .  .  should  provdce 
discussion.  Write  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films, 
1125  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Color  and  b&w. 

Low-Cost  Screen  Is  Welcome  ...  in  many 
classrooms.  Available:  new  “thrifty”  table  screen 
with  adjustable  stretcher  bar  and  fold-away  swivel 
base.  Fabric  rolls  into  grooved  channel  on  base 
when  not  in  use.  Write  Radiant  Manufacturing 
Coro.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  IlL 
$4.!W,  $5,  $5.50,  depending  on  size. 

Impact  of  Science  on  Life  ...  is  theme  of 
Science  in  Lives,  by  Ritchie  Calder.  In¬ 
cluded:  story  of  science  from  Tames  Watt  through 
atomic  ener^.  Stressed:  relationships  between 
astronomy,  ^ysics,  chemistry,  biology.  Valuable 
enrichment  reading.  New  American  Library,  502 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Paper.  35c. 

Eskimos  Become  Real  People  .  .  .  with  Nanook 
of  the  North.  Film  shows  struggle  to  survive  in 
the  North’s  icy,  un^endly  climate.  Sound  track 
added  to  original  Robert  Flaherty  film  .  .  .  avail¬ 
able  in  two-reel  presentations  for  younger  stu¬ 
dents.  Write  Athena  Filins,  165  W.  4fth  St., 
N.Y.  36. 
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